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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. 


A small volume, under the above title, has 
reeently been printed in England. It is an ac- 
count of the life and character of a minister of 
the Gospel in our religious Society: of a man 
not distinguished by great ability, nor by social 
position: poor as regards. this world, but rich in 
faith, and remarkable for the devotion of his 
energies to the service of the Redeemer. The 
memoir contains much practical instruction. It 
affords apt illustrations of those fundamental 
truths which it is the privilege of Friends espe- 
cially to uphold. It exhibits our distinguishing 
views as portions of the “ true Christian Divin- 
ity,” and as intimately associated with those 
essential doctrines in which we unite with pious 
Christians of other denominations. It abounds 
in lessons of true wisdom to the young; and, 
thinking that they may usefully find their way 
into the many families of Friends where the 
Review is cordially received, I propose to ex- 
tract largely from its pages. This mode of 
publishing the memoirs of devoted men has 
peculiar advantages for those who, living at a 
distance from our large cities, have not very 
easy access to books. <A series of instructive 
volumes may thus be brought under the notice 
of young readers, without necessarily interfer- 
ing with the variety which ought to characterize 
a weekly journal. C. 


Samuel Capper was the son of Jasper and 
Anne Capper, and was born in London the 2nd 
of the 3rd month, 1782. 

Few particulars are preserved of his early 
life, but it appears that, during his childhood, 
he gave his parents much uneasiness, especially 
from his disposition to hide his faults by un- 
truths. 
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About the thirteenth year of his age, how- 
ever, it pleased his heavenly Father so power- 
fully to visit him by the Holy Spirit, that he 
became convinced of his sinful condition, and 
of his need of deliverance ; and at this period 
of life, when scarcely emerged from childhood, 
he was made willing to take upon him the yoke 
of the Lord Jesus, and to learn of Him; and 
it thenceforwag§ became his principal aim to 
be his faithful disciple. 

Instead of being, as before, impatient of the 
restraints laid upon him by his parents, he now 
was submissive to their wishes, and in many 
ways helpful to them; and it was one of his 
enjoyments to visit and relieve the wants of the 
poor, by whom he was much beloved. 


As he expressed a desire to be placed in a 
country situation, a suitable one was found for 
him in the family of Joseph Naish, a valuable 
Friend, who kept a shop in the village of Con- 
gresbury, (near Bristol,) where he went in the 
year 1796. 

We have very few notices of his religious 
experience while a youth, but he appears 
to have seriously felt this change of cireum- 
stance; and he has mentioned that, in the 
first meeting for worship which he attended, 
after arriving at Congresbury, he was engaged 
in silent supplication to be preserved from evil, 
and rightly directed as to his conduct in life. 
We have good reason to believe that these se- 
eret exercises of his soul were graciously re- 
garded, for he grew in grace as he advanced in 
years. May this prove an inducement to the 
young thus to dedicate themselves in their early 
days! 

Before leaving his home, Samuel Capper had 
formed a close friendship with John Whiting, 
afterwards of Hitchen, with whom he corres- 
ponded. The following extracts from two of 
his letters will show the state of his mind when 
little more than fourteen years of age : 


“ Congresbury, 29 5 mo., 1796. 

Dear Jonn,—Though I have not written to 
thee, I have not forgotten thee. I find that the 
Christian warfare is a continual one; for, since 
I am eased of the burden which I was under 
when at home, and settled in a family where 
there are few temptations from without, I find 
so much inclination to levity that I can hardly 
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withstand ; yet, through the abundant goodness} 
of the Lord, I sometimes meet with a brook by 
the way, to strengthen and refresh me. I am 
surprised that the hand of merey should yet 
be extended to me. 


1796. 
DeaR Joun,—I labor under great trial ; for 
the enemy of our souls, who knows the sins 
which will most easily beset, is very busy to 
draw off my attention when [am set down to 
worship the Author of all good; and so these 
opportunities, which would, I trust, otherwise 
prove salutary, are rendered dry and lifeless. 
At other times, out of meetings, when I am 
favored with the Divine presence, I make reso- 
lutions like this—‘O Lord! if thou wilt help 
me next time, I will keep up the watch ;’ but, 
when the time comes, the enemy comes in like 
a flood, and overwhelms me ; and I come away 
in heaviness. Another temptation I have been 


“ Congresbury, 30, 10 mo., 


favored, of late, to overcome m@re than here- | 


tofore; yet I am afraid of boasting, knowing | 
my own weakness, and the craftiness of the 


enemy; and [ think that I write in humility | 


and fear. And now, dear John, though I feel 
my inability to advise or encourage, yet I 


think I may say that, on reading thy letter, it | 


struck me that this state of trial may be blest. 


It is written, ‘I will allure her into the wilder- | 


ness, and will speak comfortably to her.’ Now 
the day of our alluring is past, and the day of 
proving is come; therefore let us wait patiently 
for the arising of Him who is ‘ mighty to save 
and able to deliver;’ for I really believe He 
will arise in his own time, and make bare his | 
arm for our deliverance. In a fresh sense of 
His love, which I think I feel extended to thee 
at this time, as well as to many others, I con- 
clude, and am, in much affection, 
SAMUEL CAPPER.” 


During his apprenticeship, he conducted him- 
self so as to obtain the love and esteem of his 
employer, to whose youngest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, he formed an attachment, and they were 
married in the early part of the year 1803. 

He commenced business as a draper in Bris- 
tol, and had a flourishing trade; but he was 
brought into so much exercise of mind by the 
consideration that he was deriving pecuniary 
profit from the sale of things which fed the 
vain mind in others, that he became dissatisfied 
with his engagement, and concluded to look out 
for a farm—agriculture being a purguit which 
he preferred, both from judgment and inclina- 
tion. 

His mother, while on a visit to him in 1808, 
made the following remarks, among her private 
memoranda : 

“ 1808, 10 mo. 


27th. Much pleased with my 
simple-hearted son Samuel ; both by his appear- 
ance, and by his desire to ‘be exactly what he 
ought to be. 
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ee 28th. Ww ent to see a pl ice to which he 
wishes to remove; with thirty-eight acres of 
land and a very poor house. Though | was 
obliged- to tell my dear Samuel that | could not 
approve of it, 1 do earnestly desire that, in due 
time, some way may open for him to be relieved 
from dealing in the vanities of this life. I de- 
sire to be brought into near feeling with him, 
for I see he is low.” 

His affectionate mother’s desires for him 
were soon after granted, as William Powell, of 
Nursteed, near Devizes, agreed to Jet him a 
farm, and to build a house on it for him. 

He accordingly removed, with his family, into 
Wiltshire in 1809. He greatly enjoyed the 
change of employment, which, however, he 
soon found was in danger of occupying too 
much of his attention, and thereby, in some 
measure, diverting him from seeking “ first the 
| kingdom of God and the righteousness there- 
lof.” To this snare his eyes were more fully 
| opened by a visit from his sister Rebecca Bevan, 
who was liberated by her monthly meeting, 
| early in 1812, for religious service in Wiltshire; 
aud who, in the course of her communication 
}in the little meeting at Devizes, quoted the 
following verses, from the second chapter of 
| Keclesiasticus, which were powerfully brought 
| home to his heart : 

‘1. My son, if thou come to serve the Lord, 
prepare thy soul for temptation. 

2. Set thy heart aright, and constantly en- 
dure, and make not haste in time of trouble. 

“3. Cleave unto Him, and depart not away, 
that thou mayst be increased at thy last end. 

“4. Whatsoever is brought upon thee, take 
cheerfully, and be patient, when thou art 
changed to a low estate. 

“5. For gold is tried in the fire, and accept- 
able men in the furnace of adversity. 

“ Believe Him, and He will help thee ; order 
| thy way aright, and trust in Him.” 

In allusion to this, he thus wrote to one of 
his sisters: 





“ Potterne Farm, 17, 3 mo., 1812. 

. It is not usual for me to communicate 
any of the feelings which 1 experience, but I 
am inclined to say that my sister Bevan’s visit 
has produced a humiliating sensation in my 
mind, which still attends it; being convinced 
that a closer attention to my inward Guide 
would not have suffered me to remain in my 
present dwarfish state.”’ 

Samuel Capper had long had an apprehen- 
sion that he should be called to the work of the 
ministry; he had experienced some of the 
needful preparatory baptisms, and now, in afresh 
yielding his heart to the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, while he was humbled and brought low 
under a sense of his own insufficiency for so 
important a work, his faith was strengthened 
in the power and goodness of Him who only 
could give the essential qualification. 
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In obedience to the call, he first spoke as a. by showing them what Sterne so happily calls 


ee . 46 * | 
minister in the year 1813. He soon after be- | 
came concerned for the spiritual welfare of | 
those employed on the farm, whom he was ac- 
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‘the small, sweet courtesies,’ in which there is 
no parade; whose voice is to still, to ease, and 
which manifest themselves by tender and affec- 


customed to collect, to read the Scriptures, ete., tionate looks, and little acts of attention, giving 


to them; some of which occasious proved deep- 
ly interesting. 

The distresses of those engaged in agricul- 
ture, about this time, were great; and, his fam- 
ily being already large, it was no small trial to 
him to be thus circumstanced: but the waves 
of affliction were not permitted to overwhelm 
him, although his difficulties induced him to 
think seriously of going to America. In the 
midst of his perplexities, he was not unmindful 
of the great business of life, and writes thus to 
two of his sisters : 

“ Potterne Farm, 10, 2 mo , 1816. 
“ My VERY DEAR SISTERS 
R. Bevan anv K. C.— 

“Your affectionate letter came to hand to- 
day. I think I can rejoice when any are anoint- 
ed for service; and, perhaps, this is as high a 
feeling as any that I have been favored with of 
late. However, we know that, when the heart 
is stayed upon the only Source of good, there 
is often an unexpected watering season; and I 
might be encouraged by this reflection, if | did 
not know that my mind is not so preserved. | 
believe it is best for me to have but little enjoy- 
ment of Divine favor. Perhaps 1 may have 
prized sensible enjoyment more highly than the 
blessing of knowing that the work of purifica- 
tion was proceeding. 

“It would, my dear Rebecca, be extremely 
satisfactory to me to know how thou feelest, after 
thy arduous engagement is closed.* Thy kind 
few lines were refreshing to me, as I find by 
them that | am not a solitary instance of fre- 


quently, after having dene what seemed to be | 


required, being insensible of the incomes of 
peace, and only just feeling that | have not done 
wrong. I am, my dear sisters, with much love, 
which I am thankful to feel, your affectionate 
brother.” 


(To be continued.) 





COURTESY. 

William Wirt’s letter to his daughter on the 
“emall, sweet courtesies of life,’ contains a 
assage from which a deal of happiness might 
Be learned :—‘‘I want to tell you a secret. 
The way to make yourself pleasing to others is 
to show that you care for them. The world is 
hike the miller at Mansfield, ‘who cared for no- 
body—no, not he—because nobody cared for 
him.’ And the whole world will serve you so 
if you give them the same cause. Let every 
one, therefore, see that you do care for them, 





* Visiting the families of Devonshire House meet- 
ing, with Susanna Horne. 


others the preference in every little enjoyment 
at the table, in the field, walking, sitting ‘or 
standing.” 


ADDRESS OF JOHN PEASE 
To Friends of the Yearly Meeting of New York, and 
in North America generally. 
(Concluded from page 228 ) 

In the course of my travels, I have passed 
through most of those districts, which, but a 
few years ago, presented scenes of indescribable 
trial, in the conflict between error and truth in 
respect to the most fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, whilst the supporters of each were 
still members of the same society. My heart, 
in the retrospective view, has been introduced 
into sympathy with many tender-spirited suf- 
ferers. ‘The ravages of war are still apparent, 
the breaches are not yet wholly repaired. It is not 
improbable that traces of the false doctrine then 
so unblushingly promulgated, often worse than 
simply Unitarian as to the offices of our blessed 
Lord, the Holy Scriptures, and the right obser- 
vance of the first day of the week, as well as 
in other matters, will for some time longer be 
occasionally discernible. Neither can we be 
surprised, if in opposing them some should be 
tempted to verge too near the opposite error, in 
over-pressing that knowledge and those aids 
which are mercifully granted for our help 
through external means. | greatly long that our 
Frieuds everywhere may be favored to keep the 
mental eye open to these views, and be preserved 
both from right-hand errors, and left-hand er- 
rors. In steadily looking unto Jesus as the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith through the in- 
ward revelation of Light, Life, and Power, [ 
revereutly believe this will be their blessed por- 
tion. Eyeing Him, and regarding our first 
Friends as treading faithfully in the foot- 
steps of the flock of his companions, they will 
be greatly strengthened in the maintenance of 
those precious testimonies given us to bear: 
perceiving their ground and root to be in the 
Truth itself, from which we can never discon- 
cect them, and out of which we can never avail- 
ingly maintain them. It is not casy to say in 
a few words all that might be said on this vastly 
important subject. Itis the root which main- 
tains the branch, and the foundation whieh sup- 
ports the building. The fruit, however excel- 
lent, contributes nothing to the root: the super- 
structure, however beautiful, adds no strength 
to the foundation: just se in. spiritual things. 
Under a living sense of our fallen state by na- 
ture and our need of a Saviour, com munica- 
ted under the direct influences of the Holy 
Spirit, we ere brought to repentance towards 
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God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Here 
great tenderness of spirit is witnessed: we 
strive to walk in the Light, as He isin the Light, 
cheerfully bearing the cross, as that without 
which we can have no well-grounded hope of 
wearing the crown. The eye is to Him who is the 
Minister of ministers. We love Him, in whom 
abiding, we can feel enmity towards none. We 
are bound to one another in that which leads to 
prefer one another in love, and forbids that we 
should unfeelingly behold either the mental or 
bodily sufferings of a brother; and are brought 
to the baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire : 
then our testimony to that blessed Minister and 
the ministry of His preparing, to his peaceable 
kingdom, and reign in the hearts of all his 
adopted children, of every color and kind, and 
to that good order and discipline which he hath 
granted us, is precious: the baptism of the 
(yreat Baptizer is in the way to do its office, and 
we desire no other: the coming in of the Fath- 
er and of the Son to sup with us is understood, 
and being in wonderful condescension permitted 
to partake of the substance, we desire not the 
shadow. There are seasons in which all these 
things, and the religion of Him, who was both 
the root, and the offspring of David, rise before 
us in such beautiful harmony, that it seems like 
partaking of the full blaze of Gospel Light, 
whilst many who surround us appear to receive 
but some of its rays. This I conceive to be 
holding the Truth in righteousness. —But, alas ! 
we are a mixed people, and occasionally we meet 
with men who seem to think we have nothing 
to do but with those things which distinguish 
us from other professors of the Christian name ; 
great sticklers for these, as if Christianity, that 
heavenly message of life and salvation unto all 
men, could be such if it were not sent, as a 
primary influence, to the root of the corrupt tree 
in every man; as if that were not the first 
thing to be attended to; as if the importance 
of maintaining our peculiar testimonies was 
greater than to know Christ and the power of 
his resurrection, acknowledging Him as the Sa- 
viour of all men, and especially of them that 
believe. Let us beware of holding the Truth in 
parts. It leads to spiritual leanness and ends in 
false doctrine. But, here, letme not be misunder- 
stood. As the great truths of Christianity must 
be regarded and received as a glorious whole, 
so must those views of their purity and spiritu- 
ality, which have distinguished us asa people, be 
maintained in every part. Take awayone stone 
from the perfect arch, and the whole structure 
will fall; let go one portion of our testimonies, 
and the holding of all the rest will be endan- 
gered. The Truth, and all experience of its 
workings, lead to this conclusion. How often 
have we had to seea neglect of the day of small 
things followed by a falling away in every spi- 
ritual grace: whilst those who are attending to 
the voice of the True Shepherd, not only hear 
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it in respect of the weightier matters of His 
law, but likewise find His will, and are engaged 
to follow it in the simplicity of their dress and 
deportment, their daily walk evidencing their 
desire to follow their Divine Leader. Dear young 
Friends, may you lay these things to heart ; and 
the Lord grant that you may be quick of dis- 
cerning in his fear. I have mourned your de- 
parture, in many places, in dress and manners 
from those of the body to which you belong. 
Unimportant as some of you say they are, ex- 
amine closely, I entreat you, the origin of that 
spirit and those reasons under the influence of 
which you are tempted to make such changes. 
You hereby in many cases leave the simplicity 
into which the Truth leads, break down an in- 
valuable hedge, and not being so readily recog- 
nized as Friends, often lose both the care and 
attentions of your older brethren and sisters, 
making work for repentance and much conflict, 
when called, in after life, to return to that often 
so thoughtlessly given up. 

Dear Friends, that which I have apprehended 
to be required at my hands seems to be so far 
accomplished, that I am, through Divine mercy, 
about to embark for my native land with a 
peaceful mind. Previous to leaving home, I had 
heard of the existence of a want of unity 
amongst Friends in some places upon this con- 
tinent, and I had hardly commenced my labors, 
before I was introduced into contact with such 
a state of things; and I have not often been 
long without some perception of its dire effects. 
My message seemed to be the proclamation of 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, without seek- 
ing, or even allowing myself to inquire closely 
into the causes of dissatisfaction. 

What I felt, saw, and heard, I laid up in my 
heart. I heard of false doctrine and depar- 
ture from the Christian views of our forefathers. 
I do not doubt there are too many individual 
eases in which it is so; but I have met with no 
organized avowal of unsound sentiments, or any 
tendency to an associated departure from the 
testimonies borne by faithful Friends for now 
nearly two hundred years. There may be slight 
shades of difference in the sentiments of many 
sincere and valuable Friends, which so far from 
destroying the harmony of the body, tend to 
form a beautiful whole. So long as Christian 
love is maintained, we may be made helpful to 
one another in correcting that which in our in- 
dividual weakness requires to be set right. I 
regard this as one of the blessings of religious 
association, and it seems to me that the view 
may be extended to the help which may be de- 
rived from one body of Friends or one meeting 
towards another. As the minds and tempta- 
tions of individuals are different, so are the cir- 
cumstances and trials of our smaller and larger 
meetings. But when, instead of seeking to draw 
together in our Holy Head, and to discover ev- 
ery thing in which we see eye to eye, there is a 
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stirring in matters which gender strife, and a 
diligent inquiry after the sentiments of others 
upon points in which there may be discovered 
some little difference of private judgment, mu- 
tual suspicion, with coldness and jealousy, is the 
result. Instead of the mind being solemnly 
occupied upon the great truths of Christian re- 
demption, and their individual application, it is 
engrossed with considerations of those differ- 
ences which tend not to edifying. 

From some little dissonance of view, and the 
suspicion of much more, individuals are often 
led into remarks upon their neighbors, which 
extend into their doings and little habits. A 
sort of food for conversation is prepared, upon 
which it is not only most unhealthy to live, but 
which is exceedingly lowering to the Christian 
character, and repulsive to the feelings of all to 
whom the cause of Truth is dear. Without 
tracing these things deeper to their root in 
that spirit which is from beneath, operating on 
our fallen nature, hence we may perceive spring- 
ing discord and divisions. Firmly persuaded 
that there is nothing in this land which calls 
for division ; solemnly settled in my judgment 
before the Lord, that He has not willed it; and 
that His permission of its appearance in some 
quarters, is a token of His divine displeasure, I 
have believed it my place, and especially of lat- 
ter times found it required of me, to testify 
against that dividing spirit, in which the dissat- 
isfaction, self-sufficiency, and the unrestrained 
will of man have a life; but in which the pure 
healing and gathering virtue of the Lamb of God 
is not. So, beloved Friends, in that pure, peace- 
able,’ restoring wisdom, which is from above, 
seek to dwell ; that, brought into spiritual health 
as individual members, the body may be healthy, 
our precious Christian doctrines and testimonies 
be shown forth in our lives, tothe praise of our 
holy Head and High Priest. To Him, in God, 
I reverently commend you, craving, that though 
widely separated on the Lord’s earth, we may 
be one in time, and one in His heavenly king- 
dom, in eternity. Amen. 

Your affectionate friend, 
JOHN PEASE. 
Boston, Seventh month ist, 1845. 





From the Independent Herald. 


I perceive by the papers, that “the escape of 
slaves has become so frequent in Virginia,” 
that the leading men are “ tasking their inge- 
nuity to devise some way of arresting the fugi- 
tives before they reach the Free States.”, The 
Richmond Despatch proposes to establish cruis- 
ers along the coast, to stop them from escaping 
by sea; but how to prevent their escape by the 
underground railroad, is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. It occurs to me, that there is an effectual 
and very humane mode of arresting the evil, 
which has not yet been proposed, and which I 
would respectfully suggest, to wit: to make 
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their homes so agreeable, and slavery so com- 
fortable, that they will not desire to leave their 
master’s service ; or, if they should happen to 
run away by mistake, they will soon find it out, 
and come back of their own accord, without the 
help of habeas corpus, Judge Kane, or any other 
such apparatus. I believe this plan would be 
effectual, if faithfully carried out ; and I don’t 
charge anything for the opinion. I hope it will 
be tried. Howarp. 





THE TESTIMONY OF A DYING JEWESS. 


“ For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth.”—Jos 
xix. 25. 


‘‘ Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the 
life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.”—Joun x1. 25, 26. 

The substance of the following narrative was 
originally printed in an American paper, bearing 
date July 24,'1824 ; and has been inserted in 
one or more periodical publications in this coun- 
try. In the present day, when unbelief has its 
public advocates, it is hoped that so interesting 
an instance of immediate divine revelation may 
prove useful: with this expectation it is now 
printed for distribution. 

Travelling through the western part of Vir- 
ginia, I was much interested in hearing an aged 
and highly respectable clergyman, give the fol- 
lowing account of a Jew with whom he had lately 
become acquainted. 

Preaching one day to a large audience, his at- 
tention was arrested by the entrance of a man, 
having, in every respect, the appearance of a 
Jew. He was well dressed, of noble aspect, but 
with an expression in his countenance that 
clearly indicated that his heart was the abode of 
deep sorrow. He took his seat, and seemed during 
divine worship, absorbed in thought, while tears 
stole down his cheeks. After the service was 
closed, the clergyman was too much interested to 
refrain from thus accosting him: “ Sir, am I not 
correct in supposing that I am addressing one of 
the children of Abraham?” “ You are,” re- 
plied the stranger. “ But how is it,” continued 
the clergyman, “that I meet with a Jew in a 
Christian assembly?” This question elicited 
the substance of the following affecting relation. 
This descendant of Abraham, who was a man of 
high respectability and superior education, had 
recently left London, and embarked for America 
with all his property, and his only child, a 
daughter then in her sixteenth year, and had 
settled in a beautiful situation on the banks of 
the Ohio. His wife he had buried before he 
quitted Europe, and his whole pleasure after- 
wards was in the society of his beloved child. 
She was indeed worthy of a parent’s love. She 
was not only beautiful in person, but possessed 
an amiable disposition and a cultivated mind. 
She had been taught to read and to speak with 
fluency several languages, and no pains had been 
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spare edi in her education. No meiiie T, eee that 
a father, far advanced in years, should place his 
whole affections on this o1 nly child of his love, 
espec ially as he was a stranger to any other hap- 
piness than that which an earth ly good can 
yicld.* Being a strict Jew, he carefully “educated 
her in the principles of his religion. His daugh- 
ter was taken seriously ill, and it soon became 
apparent that her disease would prove fatal. Her 
aftlicted father hung over her sick bed with a 
heart ready to burst with anguish: no trouble 
nor expense was spared to procure medieal as- 
sistance; but human efforts were unavailing. 
Walking one day in a small grove near to the 
house, watering his steps with tears, he was sent 
for by his daughter. j 
entered the chamber which, as he sorrowfully 
foreboded, was soon to become the chamber of 
death. A last farewell was to be taken of his 
child, and his religious views left him but a fee- 


ble hope of meeting her in a future state. | 


Having approached her bed, she grasped his 
hand, and addressing him with all the energy 
her expiring strength would allow, she asked, 
‘Father, do you love me?’ ‘ My child,’ said 
he, ‘ you know that I love you, and that you are 
dearer to me than all the world beside.’ ‘But, 
my father, do you loveme?’ ‘W hy, my child,’ 
he answered, ‘will you give me pain so exqui- 
site; have I never given you proofs of my‘love ?” 


The 


‘ But, my dearest father, po you love me?’ 
father’s fee lings preventing his reply, she added, 
‘I know, my dear father, that you have EVER 


loved me. You have been the kindest of pa- 
rents, and I tenderly love you. Will you grant 
me one request? Oh! my father, it is the dy- 
ing request of your daughter! Will you grant 
it’’ * My child,’ said the afflicted fathe or, ‘ask 


what you will, though it cost me the sacrifice of | 


my property, I will grant it—I will grant it.’ 
‘ Then, my dear father, I beg of you never again 
to speak against Jesus of Nazareth!’ At this 
request the father was struck with a kind of hor- 
ror, having imbibed, with the rest of his nation, 
an inveterate prejudice against the name of the 
crucified Nazarene. ‘I know,’ continued the 
dying girl, ‘1 know but little of this Jesus, for 
I never was taught; but I do know that he is a 
Saviour, for he manifested himself to me during 
my illness, even for the salvation of my soul. 
I believe that he will save me, though I have 
never till now loved him. I feel that I am going 
to him, and that I shall be with him. And now, 
my dear father, do not deny me, I beg that you 
will never again speak evil of Jesus of 

zareth—l entreat you to procure a New Testa- 
ment, which tells of him, and I pray that you 
may know him. And when I am no more, may 
you bestow that love on him which has hitherto 
been mine.’ Here the exertion overcame the 
weakness of her sinking frame—she sour — 


* Probably he was of the Sect of the Sadducees., 


With a heavy heart he | 
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waiting a reply—but her father’s heart was too 
full even for tears. He left the room in great 
agitation of mind; and before he could recover 
himself, the spirit of his idolized daughter had 
taken its flight to that Saviour who, by the in- 
fluence of hisown Spirit, had taught her to know, 
honor, and love him. 

The first thing the parent did, after commit- 
ing to the dust his earthly treasure, was to pur- 
chase a New Testament; this he read; and, 
taught bythe same Holy Spirit, is now numbered 
ameng the meek and humble followers of the 


| crucified and humble Jesus. 


GOLD AND CORN. 


The following beautiful contrast between the 
gold of California and the gold of Agriculture 
is from the speech of Edward Everett, at the 
National Agricultural Fair, Boston, Tenth mo., 
26th : 

“ The grains of the California gold are dead, 
inorganic masses. How they got into the gravel ; 
between what mountain millstones, whirled by 
elemental storm-winds on the bosom of oceanic 
torrents, the auriferous ledges were ground to 
powder; by what Titanic hands the covered 
grains were sowed broadcast in the placers, hu- 
man science can but faintly conjecture. We 
only know that those grains have within them 
no principle of growth or reproduction, and 
when that crop was to be put in, Chaos must 
have broken up the soil. 

‘How different the grains of our Atlantic 
gold, sown by the prudent hand of man, in the 
kindly alternation of seed time and harvest; 
each curiously, mysteriously organized ; hard, 
horny, seemingly lifeless on the outside, but 
wrapping up in the interior a seminal germ, a 
iving principle. Drop a grain of Ca ifornia 
gold into the ground, and there it will lie un- 
changed to the end of time, the clods 02 which 
it falls not more cold and lifeless. Drop a 
grain of our gold, of our blessed yold, in the 
ground, and lo! a mystery, in a few days it 
softens, it swells, it shoots upwards, it is a liv- 
ing thing. It is yellow itself, but sends up a 
delicate spire, which comes peeping, emerald 
green, through the soil; it expands to a vigor- 
ous stalk, revels in the air and sunshine, it ar- 
rays itself more glorious than Solomon, in its 
broad, fluttering, leafy robes, whose sound, as 
the west wind whispers through them, falls as 
pleasantly on the husbandman’s ear as the rus- 
tle of his sweetheart’s garment; still towers 
aloft, spins its verdant skeins of vegetable floss, 
displays its dancing tassels, surcharged with 
fertilizing dust, and at last ripens into two or 
three magnificent batons like this, (an ear of 
Indian corn,) each of which is studded with 
hundreds of grains of gold, every one possess- 
ing the same wonderful properties as the parent 
grain, every one instinct with the same marvel- 
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lous reproductive powers. There are seven hun- 
dred and twenty grains on the car which I 
hold in my hand. And now I say of this 
transcendant gold of ours, the yield this year 
will be at least ten or fifteen times that of 
California. 

“‘ But it will be urged, perhaps, in behalf of 
the California gold, by some miserly old fogy, 
who thinks there is no music in the world equal 
to the chink of his guineas, that though one 
crop only of gold can be gathered from the same 
spot, yet, once gathered, it lasts to the end of 
time; while (he will maintain) our vegetable 
gold is produced only to be consumed, and when 
consumed, is gone forever. But this, Mr. 
President, would be a most egregious error 
both ways. It is true, the California gold will 
last forever unchanged, if its owner chooses; 
but, while it lasts, it is of no use, not so much 
as its value in pig iron, which makes the best 
of ballast; whereas gold, while it is gold, is 
good for little or nothing. You can neither eat 
it, nor drink it, nor smoke it. You can neither 
wear it, nor burn it as fuel, nor build a house 
with it; it is really useless till you exchange 
it for consumable, perishable goods: and the 
more plentiful it is, the less is its exchange- 
able value. 

“Far different the case with our Atlantic 
gold. It does not perish when consumed, but, 
by a nobler alchymy than that of Paracelsus, 
is transmuted in consumption to a higher life. 
“Perish in consumption,” did the old miser 
say? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die. The burning pen of 
inspiration ranging heaven and earth for a 
similitude to convey to our poor minds some 
not inadequate idea of the mighty doctrine of 
the resurrection, can find no symbol so ex- 
pressive as bare “grain.” It may chance of 
wheat or some other grain. To-day a sense- 
less plant, to-morrow it is human—bone and 
muscle, vein and artery, sinew and nerve: 
beating pulse, heaving lungs, toiling, ah! some- | 
times over-toiling brain. Last June, it sucked 
from the cold breast of the earth the watery 
nourishment of its distending sap vessels, and 
now it clothes the manly form with warm cor- 
dial flesh, quivers and thrills with the five-fold 
mystery of sense, purveys and ministers to the 
higher mystery of thought. Heaped up in your 
granaries this week, the next it will strike in 
the stalwart arm, and glow in the blushing 
cheek, and flash in the beaming eye—till we 
learn at last to realize that the slender stalk 
which we have seen bending in the cornfield 
under the yellow burden of harvest, is indeed 
the “ staff of life,’’ which, since the world be- 
gan, has supported the toiling and struggling 
myriads of humanity on the mighty pilgrimage 
of being. 

“Yes, to drop the allegory, and to speak 
without the figure, it is this noble agriculture, 
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for the promotion of which this great company 
is assembled from so many parts of the Union, 
which feeds the human race, and all the hum- 
bler orders of animated nature dependant on 
man. With the exception of what is yielded 
by the fisheries and the chase (a limited, though 
certainly not an insignificant source of supply,) 
agriculture is the steward which spreads the 
daily table of mankind. Twenty-seven millions 
of human beings, by accurate computation, 
awoke this very mourning in the United States, 
all requiring their ‘ daily bread,’ whether they 
had the grace to pray for it or not, and, under 
Providence, all looking to the agriculture of the 
country for that daily bread, and the food of 
the domestic animals depending on them; a 
demand as great, perhaps, as their own. 

“Mr. President, it is the daily duty of your 
farmers to satisfy the gigantic appetite, to fill 
the mouths of these hungry millions—of these 
starving millions, 1 might say; for, if by any 
catastrophe, the supply were cut off for a few 
days, the life of the country—buman and brute 
—would be extinct.””— News. 


HOW TO BURN COAL. 


Putting up stoves for fall and winter is an im- 
portant duty now being performed by many. 
The high price of poor wood, and the almost to- 
tal absence of good, renders the use of coal a 
matter of economy. Hence anything relating to 
the manner of burning this precious mineral will 
be of service to some, if not all our readers. An 
Albany paper says: 

“There has been a great deal said and written 
on the true principle of burning Coal. The art 
of burning coal is not yet understood as it ought 
to bee Tvo much Coal is usually placed in the 
stove, by which the draught is destroyed, and 
gases are imperfectly consumed. Stoves should 
be constructed with air-tight doors, and means of 
supplying air to the top of the Coal fire as well 
as at the bottom. The feed-door should never 
be opened except to supply fuel. When open, of 
course cold air rushes in and cools the sides of the 
stove, wasting Coal. When too much air gets 
in at the draft-door and ash-pit, the draft is so 
strong, that either your stove becomes too hot, 
or you open the feed-door to correct the evil— 
losing heat. When no air is supplied to the top 
of the fire, about half of your coal escapes as va- 
por of carbon, unburnt for want of air, without 
which combustion cannot be perfect. Small flues 
should be in the stove, to admit a stream of air 
heated by contact with the stove, and distributed 
to mix with the gas on the top of the fire.” 

We cut the above from one of our exchanges. 
The writer is correct. In almost every instance 
too much Coal is put into stoves, to burn with 
advantage—and we must confess that we have 
never yet seep a stove properly constructed to 
burn Anthracite Coal. The great defect is the 
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want of a small tube or tubes leading from the ; writings of Dr. Franklin, of a friendly confe- 


bottom of the stove or from the outside, to carry 
air to the top of the fire inside, while the doors 
are shut. Such a tube or tubes could be made 
in the castings without interfering with the ash- 
pan or doors, and ought to be on the opposite 
side where the gas flue leads off. Stoves to burn 
Coal economically, ought to be so constructed as 
to close all the doors after the Coal is ignited, ad- 
mitting buta small quantity of air at the bottom, 
orash-pan, sufficient to keep the coal burning 
gradually, and then regulate it with a damper in 
the flue.—The flues or tubes extending from the 
bottom of the stove to the top of the fire, would 
then feed the top of the fire and aid the combus- 
tion. We have seen a tube run across the fire 
under boilers, open at the ends to admit air out- 
side the stack, which are perforated with holes 
so as to admit the air on the surfaee of the fire 
under the boilers, which increases the flame and 
economises the fuel.—[ Miner’s Journal. ] 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1855. 


Epvucation.—lIt is said that Agesilaus, the Spar- 
tan monarch, being asked what things he thought 
most proper for boys to learn, answered: “ Those 
which they ought to practice when they come to 
be men.” Sentiments of similar import have 
come down to us from antiquity, supported by a 
much higher authority than that of Agesilaus. 
Solomon remarks, “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it.’”” The Apostle, also, admonishes 
parents to train up theirchildren “in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 


The maxim, we observe, is essentially the 
same, though assuming the tone and complexion 
of the minds through which it passed. What- 
ever the condition of any people may be, the 
great object attempted in the instruction of the 
youth, is to prepare them for the part which 
they are expected to act in maturer life. It is 
said, that among the ancient Caribs, it was cus- 
tomary to suspend the food of their children on 
trees, and require the hardy urchins tg pierce it 
with their arrows before they were permitted to 
eat. As these children were expected, upon ar- 
riving at manhood, to obtain their livelihood by 
plunder or the chase, they were early initiated 
into the art which they must practice when they 
came to be men. 

I have somewhere read a story, perhaps in the 


rence between some of the early settlers in this 
country and a number of Indian chiefs, in which 
a proposal was made to the latter, to take a few 
of their sons and educate them in the arts and 
habits of civilized life. This offer the natives 
respectfully declined ; but proposed in return to 
take some of their sons, and teach them to steer 
through the woods without losing their way, to 
kill deer and other wild animals of the forest, 
to sleep on the bare ground under the open sky» 
and to pass several days in succession without 
food ; and, in short, to “ make men of them.” 
Here we perceive, in both cases, the proposal 
was, to confer upon the youth in question an 
education which would fit them for what was 
regarded as an eligible or inevitable course 
through their future lives. 

One species of education in savage life, and 
peculiar to it, is directed to the habit of endu- 
ring pain with the least possible apparent emo- 
tion. The Indian boys are reported sometimes 
to test the firmness of each other, by laying 
their arms side by side and placing a live coal 
so as to rest upon both, to try which would be 
the first to throw it off. This is merely the ap- 
plication of the maxim of Agesilaus, for the 
savage expects only to suffer. 

Among civilized nations, the usual expecta- 
tion unquestionably is, that a reasonable share 
of the comforts of life may be secured by the 
adoption and pursuit of appropriate means. 
Hence, the instruction of youth is usually di- 
rected, not to teach them how to suffer, but how 
to secure and enjoy these comforts. 

The sentence passed upon our first parent, 
that he should eat his bread in the sweat of his 
face, is substantially, though not literally appli- 
cable to all his descendants. The means of sub- 
sistence are procured only by mental or physi- 
eal exertion; and to a large majority of our 
race, those means are only procurable, directly 
or indirectly, through the instrumentality of 
manual labor. Hence one important part of in- 
struction conferred upon youth, must be how to 
render the employment of physical force as effi- 
cient as possible. It is true that among civil- 
ized nations the improvements in science and 
art which a few of the past years have de- 
veloped, have multiplied to an incalculable ex- 
tent the products of manual labor. Still that 
labor constitutes the basis of productive indus- 
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try. Consequently the dextrous employment 
of physical force must necessarily constitute an 
important element in the education of youth. 
In this country, boarding schools have sprung 
up, within a few of the past years, in consider- 
able numbers, and now furnish probably the 
best education, so far as literature and science 
are concerned, that can be obtained by those 
who have not the means of resorting to semina- 
ries of the highest grade. In a few instances, 
the literary and scientific instruction furnished 
by boarding schools, has been blended with 
manual labor; but generally, the education con- 
ferred by those schools is entirely unconnected 
with agricultural or mechanical pursuits. The 
consequence necessarily is that several hours 
every day are left to the pupils without any ap- 
propriateemployment. Now, it has longappeared 
to the writer of this article that there is, in this 
respect, an important defect in the arrangements 
of most of those seminaries. Much of the time 
to which no regular employment is appropriated, 
and which is not required for refreshment or 
repose, is naturally, if not necessarily, devoted 
to play. The time thus employed can hardly 
be said to be directed to the learning of things 
which these pupils ought to practice when they 
come tobe men. The various exercises which 

constitute the amusement of boys, do unques- 
tionably serve to develop their physical powers, 
but not exactly in the best way. Play is not 
the business of men; and if the time of the 
pupils, particularly the boys, which is not occu- 

pied with study, could be systematically devo- 
ted to productive industry, either mechanical or 
agricultural, an important advantage would cer- 

tainly be gained. The physical powers would 

be as well developed by such employment as by 

unproductive play ; and the sentiment would be 

instilled, that time is not to be wasted in use- 

less amusement, but occupied in productive in- 

dustry. Boys would thus be learning what they 

ought to practice when they come to be men. 

In the best conducted boarding schools, in- 
struction is now usually given in various branch- 
es of Natural Philosophy, confirmed and illus- 
trated by appropriate experiments. The appa- 
ratus necessary for performing these experiments 
constitutes, of course, an essential part of the 
establishment. Now, might they not, with ad- 
vantage, in addition to the usual philosophical 
apparatus, introduce models of the various im- 
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plements which have been invented and em- 
ployed to facilitate the labors of farmers and 
mechanics? The lectures which are now usually 
given, might with propriety be extended to in- 
clude the construction and use of these imple- 
ments, thus rendering the pupils, during their 
juvenile years, familiar with the machinery 
which is intended to facilitate the labors of their 
riper years. 





Diev.—On the 29th of 10th month last, Mary 
Rocers, a member of Redstone Monthly Meeting, 
at Brownsville, Fayette county. Pa., in the 79th 
year of her age. This dear Friend became a 
member of our Society, 7 convincement, in the 
year 1811, and continued to manifest an unwa- 
vering attachment to it through all the trials which 
have since pervaded it. She was enabled to cast 
herself, in fumble confidence, on the mercies 
and merits of our Holy Redeemer, under a deep 
consciousness of her own nothingness and unwor- 
thiness, feeling that to live is Christ, to die is gain, 
and she calmi: 


y resigned her spirit to Him who 
gave it. 





Correction.— The name of Margaret Jane 
Brewer, in a marriage notice in No. 13, should 
have been Mary Jane Brewer; and the death of 
Stephen Upton, noticed in the same paper, oc- 
curred on the 27th of 11th month, and not the 
10th month, as stated in the notice. 





A CHEAP EDITION OF THE LIFE OF J. J. 
GURNEY. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Booksellers, have just 
Published a new Edition of the ‘‘ Memorrs of J. 
J. Gurney,” in one volume octavo, at the price of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, or one dozen for 
twelve dollars. The work mayalso be had of 
Uriah Hunt & Son, and Henry Longstreth, Book- 
sellers, Philadelphia. 





Friends’ Boarding School for Indian Children 


at Tunesassah, 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Insti- 
tution to assist inthe family. Also,a man Friend, 
to aid in carrying out the concern for the improve- 
ment of the Indians. Application may be made to 

Josepu Exvxinton, 377 8. Second St. 
Tuomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist, 1855. 





A MECHANICAL INVENTION. 


We have seen lately, as a specimen of rare 
American mechanical genius, a machine costing 
not over $500, invented by a workingman, which 
takes hold of a sheet of brass, copper, or iron, 
and turns off complete hinges, at the rate of a 
gross in ten minutes—hinges, too, neater than 
are made by any other process. Also, a machine 
that takes hold of an iron rod and whips it inte 
perfect bit-pointed screws, with wonderful rapidi- 
ty and by a single process. This is also the in- 
vention of a workingman. And both these ma- 
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chines are superior to anything of the kind in| 


the world. No other process of manufacture 
ean compete with them. Yet these are but a 
fraction of the marvellous inventive triumphs 
constantly going forward in this country. 


N. Y. Mirror. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE REFORMATION OF 


INEBRIATES. 


For a period of at least eight or ten years, 
Coleridge, with all bis mighty gifts, seemed ut- 
terly lost to his friends, t brough intemperance. 
Wordsworth and Cottle had utterly given him 
up, and were looking every day to hear of his 
death from the intoxicating potion to which he 
was addicted ; his own wife had ceased to hear 
or to desire to hear anything of or from him, and 
he probably had not a real friend in the world 
left, who had the slightest hope of ever seeing | 
him reformed. Wordsworth had appointed 
watchers to be with him night and day, and keep | 
from him the opiates that were killing him He | 
had violated every pledge, deceived every friend 
lost his honor, self-re spect, and all confidence i in 
his power to conquer this all-sub duing vice. This, 
his own letters and Cottle’s reminiscences abun- 
dantly prove. 

In this exigency, \ 
guinea, he did an act, 


vhen an outeast without a! 
the wisest and most con- 


scientious that he had ever performed, and one 


that altered the destiny of his whole future life. | 
Having heard of a physici ian of great bene eo | 
lence and skill, he, though a pe feet stranger, 
wrote to him, and frankly stated the 

his case, just as it was ; - that he had utterly lost | 
the control of himself in this matter, and needed | 
to be treated as morally insane, while fully ad- 

mitting his personal guilt; and asked if there 

was not some physician, w ho, knowing the whole 

of his case, would take charge of him confiden- | 

tially as a patient. He felt sure then, that by 

his writings, he would be fully able to_ pay all 

the expenses. 

This frank confession and confidence 
the heart of the stranger addressed, who after 
two or three interviews, ultimately introduced | 
him to Dr. Gilman, of Highgate, a medical man | 
of some fortune, great ability and address, with | 
whom he went to reside, he being fully ac- 

uainted with his case, and undertaking to do 
all that medical skill, high appreciation of genius 
and a kind heart could 
tion of his guest. 

From that house he never 
died. There he lived between twenty and thirty 
years, restored by being treated with love and 
respect, and medical and moral care. In 
house which he had entered an humble penitent, 
the slave of opium, and unable to control him- 
self in regard to it, he dwelt for almost a gene- 
ration, living and at length dying as a ( ‘hristian, 
to the full persuasion of all who knew him most 


moved 


perform for the restora- 


departed till he 


| such a character just now. 
| cases might even defeat the end. 


| be accomplished 


REVIEW. 

Antinnetele, By degrees, thither flocked all the 
leading minds of England, statesmen and divines, 
to levees in which he used to discourse on all the 
ranges of thought that will never die. 

One such case as this may show, perhaps, the 
good which might be effected, were some medi- 
cal men of benevolence and tact, with high moral 
qualities and social standing, to devote themselves 
to the treatment of inebriutes with the view to 
their reformation, including in that term social 
and moral principles. Men there are who would 
know how to treat the insatiable appetite 
and craving for intoxicating drinks, or for 
opium, as a disease, and the lost self-control, the 
palsy of the will, as also a temporary thon gh 
most dangerous secondary symptom of the com- 
plaint, while yet themse Ives possessing those high 

moral powers of persuasion and control that 
would enable them to develope all the good quali- 
ties of mind and heart, often possessed to so 
high a degree by such persons, and thus entice 
them away from their pernicious habits and appe- 
tites. 

We would not advocate any public asylum of 
Publicity in many 
But we be- 
lieve that there are many gentlemen in a crowded 
profession like that of medicine, who might, 
both with profit to themselves and the highest 
benefit to the whole community, effect a good to 
in no other way, by devoting 
themselves to the reformation of some tindivi- 
duals of this class, on those principles which they 
would so well know how to apply to any other 


whdid’ of | case. 


There are multitudes of men who could well 
afford to pay the physician handsomely to be re- 
lieved from the pressure of habits that have be- 
come too much for them, and to be controlled 
wisely by a medical Mentor of tact and firmness, 
where they have lost the control of themselves. 
There are certainly thousands whose friends 
could and would gladly pay any sum for the re- 
covery of some friend or relative from habits 
that are destroying body, mind, character, social 


standing, and the power of accomplishing any of 


the great ends of life. 

Doubtless there would be many relapses. So 
there were in Coleridge’s own instance, and that 
great man earnestly de sired that after his death 


| a full statement of his case might be laid before 


. the world ; 


the | 


; partly that others might not despair, 
even after years of confirmed indulge nee and 
many relapses into guilty habits, to the utter 
disheartening of all those who know them best 
and love them most. There would no doubt be 
many final failures. But even that ought not 
to discourage any from the attempt. For if the 
success is only temporary, it is so much added 
to life and to industry, so much taken from sin 
and evil in its waste and in its example, so mu: h 
abstracted from the direst of misery known to 


any man—the despair of self-conquest ! 
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Bhern. are many a Aleenene which the physician 
knows will prove ultimately fatal, but in which 
he esteems himself successful in proportion as 
he retards their progress, and defers the dreaded 
consummation. We have known instances of 
partial and temporary reform, which have pro- 
longed the use of the noblest mental powers for 
years of active labor to the happiness of fami- 
lies and the good of the whole world. 

Indeed, we believe that one chief reason why 
there are not more radical cures from intempe- 
rance is the want of sufficient counter-excitants 
—that is, of enough mental activity to satisfy 
that craving of the brain for excitement, which, 
at times, if neglected, will break down every 
barrier. If but one such case is restored, the 
change produced is worth more in point of hap- 
piness created than the pain of a dozen ultimate 
failures.— Le dyer. 





THE SPARROW. 


The sparrow is a well-known, lively, swagger- 


ing little fellow, in a slightly variegated brown | 


and grey jacket, who hops boldly about our 
habitations, and is much addicted to holding 
public meetings in bushes and shrubs, at which 
knotty points are discussed with considerable 
volubility, and physical force invariably resorted 
to. In this and many other countries, wherever 
man has fixed his abode, there his constant at- 
tendant, the sparrow, is heard uttering his mo- 
notonous but not unpleasing chirp ; and truly 
one might have thought such close community 
would have engendered better feeling between 
the two. But no! acy unately, Sir Sparrow 
loves corn as well as his lor lly neighbor, and 
for this offence is eee mned to die. Surely, 


howev: r, a creature who is able to maintain an | 


existence, and that, too, in considerable num- 
bers, against the fearful amount of persecution 
to which the sparrow is exposed, should have 
some imp yrtant mission to fulfil. Let us inquire 
into the private history of the little fellow, and 
see if his hard fate is altogether deserved, or at 
least, if there are no mitigating circumstances 
in his case. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that there are two species of Passer in this 
country. The house-sparrow (domistiea) and 
the tree-sparrow (montana.) They are very 
similar in appearance, and differ so slightly in 
habits, that one biography might serve for either. 
dome-covered nests under tiles, 
beneath thatch, and in trees. The tree-sparrow, 

his name indicates, is most frequently found 
in trees: when he selects thatch, he makes a 
by pulling out straws from the 
top, instead of burrowing upwards from beneath 
the eaves, as the house-sparrow does. Both 
species like warmth, and accumulate vast quan- 
tities of straw, hay, feathers, and anything else 
that comes handy, to form their nests. I recol- 
leet once, when a boy, finding my ingress to a 


> ’ 
Both make |] 
as 


hole downwards, 
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| hostility of man. 


| exterminated are forgotten ; 
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Sparrow's nest ebetructe d by something anusual:; 

yard after yard I drew away, until fifteen feet 

of lace edging came forth, that had been missed 
from the drying-ground a week or two before. 

The eggs of both species are white, delicately 
spotted “with dark, and generally five or six in 
number. The young, when hatched, are assid- 
uously fed by the old birds, almost entirely 
upon caterpillars and grubs. These and other 
soft matters continue to be their food until the 
following autumn, when young and old assemble 
in flocks, visit the corn-fields, and become grain 
eaters. It is this latter fact that has excited the 
There is no doubt the spar- 
row does make free with corn, both in the field 
und rick,and dearly does he pay for his presump- 
tion. Every contrivance that the ingenuity of 
the agriculturist can devise is employed to effect 
his destruction. Boys are paid so much per 
dozen for his head; and even, in one instance, 
a regularly organized “ Society for the Destruc- 
tion of Sparrows’”’ hasbeen formed. Man says, 
in his pride, ‘ Ile destroys my corn; therefore 
he must be destroyed.” "Poor fellow! he takes 
a grain of wheat, and is immediately immola- 
ted ; the hosts of more insidious foes he has 
no one remembers 
his good deeds; few, perhaps, except the prying 
naturalist, are aware that he has any good in 
him. But so it is; and it would be well if the 
tiller of the ground, before mercilessly dealing 
death and destruction to his supposed enemy, 
would first ask, ‘‘ Why were sparrows created ?’’ 
“Ts not the grain Ais, as well as mine?’ Did 
not the same Creator who gave corn to man for 
food, give it also to the sparrow? and “shall 
man place his puny wisdom and self-interest 
agaiust the forethought of the Almighty?’ 

Rely upon it, whenever he does so—whenever 
he disturbs the balance of compensation estab- 
lished by the wisdom of God, he lets loose upon 
himself some hostile power previously held in 
check, and the odds are, that the “ last state of 
that man is worse than the first.” The spar- 
row feeds its young chiefly, if not entirely, on 
the larvee of insects, and is engaged about three 
months in every year in rearing successive 
broods. According to one observer, “ they 
bring food to the nest once in ten minutes, dur- 
ing at least six hours of the twenty-four, and 
each time from two tosix caterpillars are brought.” 
Another observer states that he once saw two 
pairs of sparrows bring food to their nests 104 
times in one half hour! the food being, in this 
instance, maggots obtained from the body of a 
dead cat. From calculations based on these 
data, it appears that a single pair of sparrows 
may cause the destruction of from 12,000 to 
26,000 insects during the breeding season alone! 
and careful observation for some years has con- 
vinced me that at least 3300 insects, exclusive 
of other food, are yearly consumed by each 
sparrow. Of course, these observations refer to 
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the country ; in towns sparrows assist the Boards 
of Health by picking up many savory morsels 
that might otherwise “ waste their sweetness ” 
on the air of streets and alleys, consequently, 
their consumption of insects will be somewhat 
less. Sometimes, when the young birds are 
newly hatched, they suffer part of their food to 
escape into the nest, so that any one who will 
take the trouble, may easily ascertain its nature. 
In this way we have found several species of 
caterpillars that swarm on garden produce and 
in hedges, grubs that infest the turnip, wire- 
worms and other depredators, whose ravages it 
would be impossible for man to contend against, 
unassisted by those creatures especially consti- 
tuted by Omnipotence to pray on them for food. 
The sparrow, then, has an important mission : 
he is commanded to assist in preventing the 
overwhelming increase of many insects most 
inimical to man, and, in return for the service 
thus rendered, the small quantity of grain he 
can by any possibility obtain, should, I think, 
be ungrudgingly bestowed upon him. Let the 
farmer who is most vigorous in the persecution 
of the sparrow, call to mind the last time his 
turnip crop was a failure through the agency of 
creeping millions he could neither shoot nor 
trap. I will furnish him with a case in point. 
About ten years ago, an old round tower, on the 
domain of the Bishop of Durham, which was 
much dilapidated, and had become the abode 
of multitudes of sparrows, was repaired—the 
holes were all pointed up, and the sparrows, of 
course, dispersed. Two years after, the field 
in which the ruin stands was sown with turnips. 
When the plants were six weeks old, they be- 
came entirely covered with grubs, and nine wo- 
men were employed daily for some time gather- 
ing and destroying them. This occurrence 
opened the eyes of his lordship’s bailiff, who 
caused some of the holes to be re-opened ; the 
sparrows again took possession of the tower, and 
“since that time there has been no more trouble 
or loss with caterpillars.” — Doncaster Gazette. 


The English sparrow, it is believed, is not 
found in this country ; but the principle of the 
above remarks is equally applicable here, and 
deserves the serious consideration of our farm- 
ers. Many species of birds, formerly numerous, 
have been so nearly exterminated in some sec- 
tions, that the noxious insects which it was 
their province to destroy have multiplied exces- 
sively, to the great detriment of the farmer. 
The subject might very justly claim the atten- 
tion of the settlers of new countries, where the 
feathered inhabitants of the field and forest 
have not yet been destroyed. 


__ Habit in a child is at first like a spider’s web ; 
if neglected, it becomes a thread or a twine; 
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next a cord or rope; finally a cable; and then 
who can break it. 


THE FIRST PRINTED BOOK. 


A paragraph has lately been going the rounds 
of the newspapers about early printed books, 
wherein it is stated that the first which bears a 
date is of the year 1455, thus making it just 
four centuries since the invention of printing. 
Neither of these assertions is correct, as it is 
certain that books were printed from five to seven 
years earlier, and that the earliest printed date 
to a book is that of 1457. These specimens are 
of exceeding rarity. We do not propose enter- 
ing into a history of printing, but as we con- 
stantly see accounts of old bibles and other books 
printed a hundred years later than the period 
above named, we shall state a few facts on this 
interesting subject. 

There is even now much doubt as to the pre- 
cise year when movable metal types were invent- 
ed and first used; it is sufficient, however, to 
say that it was between the years 1440 and 1450. 
Some single printed sheets, containing the Pope’s 
indulgences, bearing date of 1454 and 1455 are 
known, and an almanac of 1457. But the first 
printed book known is the celebrated Mazarin 
Bible in two folio volumes. It was so called 
from the discovery of a copy in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin at Paris, about the middle 
of the last century, since which time seventeen 
other copies have been found in various parts of 
Europe; of these nine were in public, and nine in 
private libraries. It has no date, butat the end of 
each volume, of the copy in the Royal Library 
at Paris, is an inscription in red ink. That in 
the second volume is as follows : 

“This book, illuminated and bound by Henry 
Cremer, vicar of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Stephen, at Mentz, was completed on the feast 
of the assumption of the blessed virgin Mary, 
A. D. 1456. Thanks be to God. Hallelujah.” 

Some think the work was finished in 1450 or 
1452, while others fix it at 1455, as the binding 
and illumination of this particular copy would, 
in all probability, soon follow its publication. 
But in the infancy of the art, it is probable that 
it was from five to seven years in printing; 
hence the inference would be that it was com- 
menced before the year 1450, an opinion in 
which most investigators agree. 

Until within a few years, no copy of this rare 
book was known in the United States, and there 
seemed little probability that there would be, as 
the copies in the private libraries of Europe 
were held beyond price, nor except in the break- 
ing up of some old family and estate, would an 
opportunity be offered to procureone. Such an 
opportunity, however, was presented about seven 
years since, when one of the great private libraries 
was to be brought to the hammer in London, and 
news was spread far and wide that a copy of the 
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Mazarin Bible was among its rarities. The book 
collectors of Europe were on the qui vive. 
Crowned heads, princes, nobles and wealthy col- 
lectors, were alike anxious to secure the gem ; 
but a princely collector of the Fifth avenue in 
New York bore off the palm, and secured the 














































: inestimable volumes for £500 (about $2,500.) 
’ These magnificent volumes, which we have had 
, the privilege of examining, are soon described. 
. They are two folios, about the size of the folios 
. of our day, and together include 1,274 pages. 
. The paper upon which they are printed is hard, 
, tough and of superior quality. Its color isa 
. delicate cream colored tint. Its typography is 
7 a gothic or old English letter, not quite as uni- 
7 form as the printing of the present time, yet 
z possessing a clearness and sharpness of outline, 
os that renders it difficult to decide whether the 
id types are cut in brass, or cast in moulds. The 
- ink is, even now, as black as it is possible to 
make it, The register is very exact, and in all 
- respects, the beatty, the perfection and magnifi- 
vd cence of these volumes quite surpass every pro- 
to duction of the press for three hundred years 
0. after. There are no ornaments, illuminaticns, or 
7 engravings in this copy, and the binding, which 
we is modern, is a plain blue morocco. 
ms It is a very striking circumstance, observes a 
“ distinguished historian, that the high-minded 
ed inventors of this great art tried, at the very out- 
of set, so bold a flight as the printing an entire 
dle Bible, and executed it with such astonishing 
- suecess. We may see in imagination this vener- 
of able and splendid volume leading up the crowded 
= myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it 
1 of were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating 
ary its first fruits to the service of Heaven. 
os Of the interesting events connected with the 
first appearance of the printed Bible we will 
ary not speak, for volumes have been written upon 
‘St. it, while the poet, the painter, the architect, and 
east the sculptor, have alike exercised their genius 
ary, in erecting monuments to perpetuate the memory 
ih. of the inventors of printing. Up to the time 
y oF when the printed Bible appeared, manuscript 
ling copies, being held at enormous prices, could 
uld, only be possessed by kings and wealthy nobles. 
hon. The sudden multiplication of copies so beauti- 
that fully executed, and so similar in appearance, 
ing } naturally led the then superstitious peuple to at- 
com- tribute them to some demoniacal influence, and 
= Faust, the priuter, was opeuly charged with 
being leagued with the devil. 
ae The first book known to be extant which has 
there the name of the place where it was printed, and 
a that of the printers, together with the year when 
srope it was executed, is known as the Menta Psalter, 
reak- printed in 1457. Faust and Schoeffer were the 
d an printers. Only six copies of this are known. 
h an The first Bible with a date was also published by 
— Faustand Schoeffer in 1462, in 2 vols. folio. They 
eal Were soon after multiplied, chiefly in Latin and 
? 


German ; yet all these editions are exceedingly 
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rare. The gentleman to whom we have alluded 
in New York has copies of almost all the early 
editions of the Bible, which he has procured 
with great exertions and at an enormous cost. 
There is also a very fine collection owned by a 
gentleman in Cambridge. Of books printed be- 
fore the year 1500, there are at least one hun- 
dred different works in the library of a distin- 
guished collector in Providence. These are 
chiefly editions of the classics, printed by Aldus, 
and a number of rare books on America ; among 
the latter, the four several editions of the letter 
of Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella, printed 
in the year 1493. In the same collection is the 
magnificent Complutentian Polygott Bible, in 6 
vols. folio, printed by order of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, under the superintendence of Cardinal 
Ximenes. This bears the date of 1515 to 1520, 
and is one of the finest specimens of printing we 
have ever seen. We haveon our own table several 
books printed between 1484 and 1497, but they 
possess no particular interest except for their 
age. One volume, however, has a very heavy 
iron staple and chain through its oaken cover, 
with which it was chained to the table or alcove 
where it was kept.—American Publisher's Cir- 
cular. 


QUARTZ WARE. 

Quartz is one of the commonest minerals in 
all countries, but is especially abundant in the 
gold regions, where extensive mines of gold are 
enclosed in it. In California, the quartz gold 
absorbs large amounts of capital in the mining 
and separation of the precious metal from the 
mineral, The latter is crushed in mills erected 
for the purpose, and the particles of gold are 
then washed out from the mass. After that 
the stone is of course thrown away as useless, 
and thus vast accumulations of it are seen near 
all the quartz mills. A discovery has just been 
made in the mines of Australia, which bids fair 
to render the quartz highly useful for manufac- 
turiug purposes, instead of its being thrown 
away as mere refuse matter. We learn from 
the Mount Alexander Mail, that Mr. Thomas 
Golightly, a miner on Forest Creek, is about to 
apply for a patent for a process he has invented 
of obtaining castings of quartz resembling China- 
ware in transparency. By chemical experiment, 
he has ascertained the fact that the mineral is 
porous and may be fused and cast into any re- 
quired shape. Of course, if this be true, it will 
no longer be necessary to crush it in order to 
wash out the gold from the fragments, for by 
simply melting it, the gold may be separated 
more easily, and to do this Mr. Golightly has 
invented a process. The quartz being melted, 
the casting into crockery ware is ntend « t, be 
then performed without the necessity of a melt- 
ing for that especial purpose. Besides the 
transparency mentioned, quartz ware would, it 
is said, equal in whiteness the purest alabaster. 
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Such an invention would, of course, be of the 
ereatest value to both Australia and California, 
and should it prove practical, the manufacture 
of quartz ware would probably soon become one | 
of the most important branches of industry in 
both regions.—N. American. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF KANSAS. 


The Constitution of Kansas, as lately agreed | 
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election more than two out of three consecutive 
years. The Governor has a veto on all acts not 
repassed by a two-thirds vote, and the pardoning 
power—which, however, may be regulated by 
law. A Surveyor-General, State Geologist, and 
Superintendent of Common Schools (which the 
Legislature is frequired to encourage), may be 
chosen, and their duties prescribed by law. Ar. 
ticle sixth relates to the Judiciary, to consist of 
a Supreme Court of three Judges, a Clerk and 


upon by the Free State Convention at Topeka, | Reporter, all to be chosen by the electors at large 
consists of a preamble, eighteen separate arti-| for three years—one of the Judges to go out an. 


cles divided into sections, and a schedule an- 
nexed. 

The preamble claims the right of admission 
as a State under the provisions of the Louisiana 
treaty of cession, and adopts the congressional 
boundaries of the Territory as those of the new 
state. 

The first article is a Bill of Rights, mainly 
copied from those of other States. It is ex- 
pressly declared that there shall be no Slavery, 
or involuntary servitude, except in punishment 
of crime; and, (to prevent the introduction of 
slaves under the name of apprentices), inden- | 
tures of negroes or mulattoes executed out of the 
State are to be invalid. There is to be no im- 

isonment for debt, except in cases of fraud. 
The second article relates to the elective fran- 

ise, which is extended to every white male 


yerson, and male civilized Indian, of twenty-one 


years of age. Additional qualifications are— 
citizenship of the United States, six months’ 
residence in the State and thirty days’ residence 
in the district, or ten days in certain cases; but 
no payne nt of tax is ever to be required. 
Voters are to be registered. Persons convicted 
f infamous crimes may be, and all persons con- 
cerned in duels shall be, incapable of office o1 
of voting. Publie defaulters and persons con- 
vieted of bribery, or of undue influence and im- 
proper practices at elections, are ineligible to 
fice. Article third distributes the State An- 
ministration into three separate departments. 
Article fourth relates to the Legislature, which 
is to consist of a Senate and House; the mem- 
ers to be chosen on the 4th of August, and 
their terms to commence on the Ist of January 
ind to last a year. The first Legislature is to 
consist of twenty senators and sixty representa- 
tives; the number afterward to be regulated by 
law, for which purpose a census is to be taken 
every two years. Their pay is to be four dollars 
. day. The Legislature is to grapt no divorce 
in eases as to which the courts are competent to 
act. Article fifth relates to the Executive De- 
partment, to consist of a Governor, Lieutenant- 
(jovernor (who is to be President of the Senate), 
Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, and At- 
torney-General, to be chosen by the people, and 
to hold office (as also the State Printer) for two 
years and until their successors are elected and 
«ualified ; but none of them to be eligible for 


nually ; of a Common Pleas Judge for each of 
three districts into which the State is to be di- 
vided, chosen by the people of the district for 
three years (but the Legislature may increase 
the number of both the Supreme and Common 
Pleas Judges), and a competent number of Jus. 
tices of the Peace, chosen also by the people of 
the townships forthree years. Article seventh, 
on Education, provides for a School Fund from 
lands reserved for that purpose, and for taxation 
for school purposes ; but no sect is to have ex. 
clusive control or useof any part of those funds. 
The Legislature is authorized to establish a Uni- 
versity and Normal Schools, with libraries and 
apparatus. Article eighth, on Public Institu- 
tions, provides for the support of the poor, and 
for State Asylums for blind, deaf and dumb, 
insane and idiots; for a State Hospital and 
Houses of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders. 
Article ninth, on Public Debt and Public Works, 
forbids any pledge or loan of the credit of the 
State in aid of individuals or corporations, or 
any State debt, except for defence, exceeding 
$100,000, unless by direct sanction from the 
people. Article tenth relates to the Militia. 
Article eleventh to Funds and Taxation. Ar- 
ticle twelfth, to County and Township Officers. 
Article thirteenth, to Corporations, which, except 
for municipal purposes, can only be formed under 
general laws. Article fourteenth, on Jurispru- 
dence, provides for a code. Article fifteenth, mis- 
cellaneous ; prohibits lotteries, provides for a Bu- 
reau of Statistics and Agriculture, and for the or- 
ganization and encouragement of agricultural as- 
sociations. It also requires the Assembly to pass 
laws securing to the wife her separate property 
acquired before or after marriage, an equal right 
with her husband in the custody of their minor 
children, and in case of his death, insanity, in- 
temperance or great misconduct, their exclusive 
custody. Article sixteenth, on Amendments, for- 
bids any change in the Constitution before the 
year 1865. Article seventeenth, on Banks and 
Banking, provides for a system of Free Banking, 
which is, however, to be voted on by the people, 
distinct from the body of the Constitution. 
The Schedule annexed provides that no exist- 
ing rights, suits, prosecutions, claims and con- 
tracts shall be affected by the change of govern- 
ment; for a vote on the Constitution on the 
15th of December; a State election under it, 
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and for a member of Congress on the third Tues- 
day of January, 1856; an organization of the 
State Government on the 4th day of March fol- 
lowing, and for provision by the Legislature for 
the payment of State scrip not exceeding 
$25,000, issued to pay the expenses of the Con- 
vention. Laws enforcing the provisions against 
Slavery as to all persons in the Territory prior 
to the adoption of the Constitution, are to be 
passed on or before the 4th of July, 1857. The 
yassage of laws by the Assembly excluding free 
colored settlers from Kansas is to be decided by 
| distinct and special vote, at the same time with 
the vote on the Constitution.— 7ribune. 





The following lines, though written many 
years ago, and extensively circulated soon after 
their publication, will probably be new and in- 
teresting to many of our readers, particularly 
the youth of the present day. 


THE INDIAN STUDENT. OR THE FORCE OF 
NATURE, 
From Susquebanna’s utmost springs, 
Where suvage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket ted with yellow strings, 
A shepherd of the forest came, 
Not long before, a wandering priest 
Expressed his wish, with visage sad ~ 
Ah, why,” be cried, * in Satan's waste, 
“ Ah, why detaio so fice a lai? 


“In white man’s land there is a town 
Where learning may be purchased low— 
bLxchange bis blanket for a gown, 
Aud let the youth to cullege go.” 


From long debate the council rose, 
Aod viewing Shallum’s tricks with joy, 
To Cambridge Hall, o’er wastes of snows, 
Tuey sent the tawny-colored boy. 


Uue generous chief a bow supplied, 
This gave @ shaft, and that a skin ; 

The feathers, in vermillion dyed, 
Himself did from a turkey win. 


Thus dressed so gy, he took his way 
U’er barren hills—alone—alone! — 

His guide a star, he wandered far, 
His pillow every night a stone. 


At last he came, with foot so lame, 

Woere learned men talk heathen Greek, 
Aad Hebrew lore is gabbied o’er, 

To please the muses—twice a week ! 


Awhile he wrote—awhile he read— 

Awhile he conned their grammar rules— 
An Indian savage so well-bred, 

Great credit promised to the schools. 


Some thought he would in law excel, 
Some said in physic he would shine ; 

And one that knew him passing well, 
Beheld in him a sound divine! 


Butthose of more discerning eye, 

Even then could other prospects show, 
And saw him lay his Virgil by 

To wander with his dearer bow. 
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The tedious hours of study spent, 
The beavy-moulded lecture done, 

He to the woods a-hunting went, 
And sighed to see the setting sun. 


No mystic wonders fired his mind: 
He sought to gain no high degree, 
But only sense enough to find 
A squirrel in the hollow tree. 


The shady bank, the purling stream, 
The woody wild bis heart possessed, 
The dewy lawn, his morning dream 
In fancy’s gayest colors dressed. 


“ And why,” be cried, “did I forsake 
My native wood for gloomy walls? 

The silver stream, the limpid lake, 
For musty books and college halls? 


“ A little could my wants supply— 

Can wealth and honor give me more? 
Or will the sylvan god deny 

The bumble treat he gave before ? 


‘Let serapbs gain the bright abode, 

And beaven’s sublimest mansions see— 
I only bow to Nature’s God— 

The land of shades will do for me. 


“ These dreadful -ecrets of the sky 
Alarm wy svul with chilling fear— 
Do planets in their orbits fly ? 
Aud is the earth, indeed, a sphere ? 


“Let planets still their course pursue, 
And comets to the centre run— 

In him wy faithful friend | view, 
Tbe image of my faith—the sun! 


“ Where Nature’s ancient forests grow, 
And mingled taurel never fades, 
My heart is tixed—and I wast go, 


fo die umoug my native shades.” 


He spoke—and to the western eprings— 
His gown discharged, his money spent, 

His blanket tied with yellow striugs— 
The shepherd of the forest weut. 


Retarning to the rar] reign, 

The Indians welcomed bim wi h joy: 
The council tovk him home «gain, 

And blest the tawny-colored boy. 


Frenea. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTeELLicence.—By the arrival of the 
steamship Asia, at Boston, we have Liverpool 
dates to the 8th inst. 

The news consists mainly of peace rumors, but 
their character is so vague and contradictory, that 
it is impossible to separate the true from the false. 
The most reliable accounts indicate the following 
to be the state of affairs. No proposition has been 
received from Russia. A communication has 
been made by Austria to France, through the 
French Minister at Vienna, embodying the terms 
which Austria is prepared to propose to Russia as 
an ultimatum. This communication was submit- 
ted by France to England, and is under considera- 
tion by the two Governments. The terms are 
such as might be accepted by all parties, but they 
are the terms of Austria, not of Russia. Austria 
does not guarantee to join the Allies if the ulti- 
matum be rejected, but only to break off relations 
with Russia. The resal§of Canrobert’s mission to 
Sweden is not definitely known, one account re- 
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presenting that a convention had been formed, 
satisfactory to the Allies and advantageous to Swe- 
den; while the statement is explicitly contradict- 
ed by another paper. Meanwhile, active prepa- 
rations continue to be made for the spring cam- 
paign. 

Private letters from St. Petersburg state that the 
profits of the overland trade keep business gene- 
rally in a more favorable condition than was an- 
ticipated. Government credit has not much de- 
teriorated, and money is abundant at Moscow at 7 
per cent. 

Nothing important has occurred in the Crimea. 
The Russians have returned to their former posi- 
tions, and both they and the Allies have been re- 
inforced. The Russian works at North Sebasto- 
pol are assuming gigantic dimensions. The Rus- 
srians continue to threaien Kertch, which has been 
jargely reinforced. 

A despatch from the Baltic, dated the 6th, states 
that the united squadron, under Admiral Dundas, 
was then passing the Belt homeward. 

EncLanp.—The British Parliament is cosmo 
till the 3ist ofnext month. The King of Sardinia 
has returned to France. The King of Prussia has 
ordered the release of the British Consul at Co- 
logne, who was lately sentenced to imprisonnient 
by the Prussian Courts for an offenee in connec- 
tion with the enlistment of Germans for the 
British German Legion. 

PirpMonT aND Tuscany.—By the mediatory in- 
fluence of France and England, the point in dis- 
pute between Sardinia and Tuscany has been 
udyusted. 

Austria.—lIt is reported that the Austrian army 
is to be again reduced 80,000, 

Ecypt.—The canal across the Isthmus of Suez 
has met with an unexpected impediment. Instead 
of finding the soil, as was anticipated, sand or 
light loam, a stratum of hard rock has been 
reached by boring, which will greatly increase 
the expense of construction, if it does not en- 
tirely prevent it, 

Soutn Australia. — At the latest dates from 
South Australia, the Legislative Council had been 
dissolved, and a general election was about to 
take place. ‘The new constitution had been dis- 
approved by the home Government, and, in 
consequence thereof, the Governor, Sir Richard 
McDonnell, has dissolved the Council in order to 
test, by a new election, the sense of the people 
on the measure, for which he proposes a substi- 
It provides for a single legislative cham- 
ber. com posed of four official and thirty-six non- 
official members. 

SoutH Amenrica.— Uruguay is quiet since the ac- 
cession of Bustamente. It is hoped that the Bra- 
zilian troops will soou be withdrawn. The Indians 
make irequent predatory incursions into Buenos 
Ayres. 

‘The Chinese slave trade is very busy in Peru, 

whither they are conveyed from China by English 
and American vssels. They are enticed from their 
houses, smuggled on shipboard, and treated like 
brutes. One American ship, which sailed from 
China with six hundred and five, lost two hundred 
and one on the passage. 

A dreadful epidemic, known as the “ mortiferous 
fever,’ has broken out in Peru, and four thousand 
persons have perished by pos mortality being 


tute. 


among the farmers, and a dgjpght prevailing at the 
same time, has cuused immense losses of cattle, 
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on account of their getting astray in the woods, 
and falling a prey to wild beasts. The sugar and 
the wheat crops are all lost, and the prospect of 
the planters in that country is truly gloomy. 


CENTRAL America—Gen. Cabanas, the late 
President of Honduras, has been forced to yield to 
the forces sent against him from Guatemala, which 
united with Gen. Lopez. Gen. Lindo has been 
made President in his place. Lopez is saidto be 
about to go to Nicaragua, to aid in opposing 
Walker and the dominant party there. Guatemala, 
San Salvador, and Costa Rica are represented as 
enjoying internal peace, and the last two are said 
to be improving. 


Mexico.—An important decree has been issued, 
abolishing the special privileges of the clergy and 
military, who have not hitherto been amenable to 
the civil tribunals, and establishing an equa! ad- 
ministration of justice for all classes. Gen. Uraga 
made ap attempt to get up a revolution against this 
measure, but he failed, and was himself captured. 
The Archbishop and Bishops refuse to obey the 
new law, and announce their intention of referring 
the whole matter to the Pope. 


Domestic.—The steamship Crescent City, from 
New York, bound to Havana and New Orleans, 
was wrecked on the Bahama banks, on the 7th inst. 
The crew and passengers, with their baggage and 
the mails, were saved. The accident is attributed 
to a strong southeasterly current carrying the ves- 
sel out of her course. 

The Administration has given orders to the dif- 
ferent District Attorneys to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against any and all persons who shall be 
found engaging in unlawful acts against the peace 
of any other nation or people with which the 
United States have amicable relations. 

The returns of the recent census of Illinois are 
still incomplete in a few counties, but estimating 
these upon the most reliable data, the population 
of the State reaches 1,271,055, against 851,470 in 
the year 1850, showing a total increaseof 419,585, 
or in the ratio of 49 per cent. 

Tue Deap Letter Orrice —During the last 

uarter, nearly 1,600,000 letters were opened in 
he dead letter office, Washington, D. C.; in 3000 
of which a sum of $18,000 was found, seven-eighths 
of which has been returned to the owners, and the 
remainder transmitted agreeably to the regulations 
of the Department. 

The difficulties in Kansas have been settled, at 
least for the present, without bloodshed. The 

eople of Lawrence sent a deputation to Governor 
Shannon, to inquire whether the armed invaders 
were acting by his authority, as they claimed to 
do. The Governor thereupon visited the city, and 
held a conference with the citizens, in which the 
points of difference were discussed, and an agree- 
ment entered into, the terms of which are not 
stated in the accounts yet received. The Governor 
consequently dismissed the Missouri troops, who 
returned home. He is said to manifest a more 
friendly dispositon towards the Free State men, 
and to admit that his action in the recent disturb- 
ances arose from a misconception of the true state 
of affairs. 


Concress.—The Senate transacted no important 
business during the past week. 

Up to the 24th inst., the House had not elected 
a Speaker, having ballotted sixty-eight times with- 
out effecting a choice. 





